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Young Northern Pickets Support 


Southern 
Sit-ins 


Rosemary Bilo (at table) de- 
scribes Chicago Youth Com- 
mittee’s support of Negro 
students who sat down for 
their rights at lunch coun- 
ters. Rosemary, here ad- 
dressing a session at Friend- 
ship House Study Weekends, 
tells experiences for COM- 
MUNITY readers. (Other 
stories on Weekends, page 
4.) At Rosemary's right is 
Rudolph Guy, student par- 
ticipant in sit-ins. 


T HAS BEEN SAID that the “sit-in” 

movement, as originated at the 
lunch-counters of certain chain stores 
in the South, was the first really grass 
roots movement to come from Negroes. 
The Negro students of the South them- 
selves initiated the protest, at the cost 
of physical harm and expulsion from 
school. This captured the imagination 
of many young people throughout the 
country. 

The student’s basic protest centered 
around the fact that while the Negro 
people might purchase their lunch in 
these stores, they were not allowed to 
eat it sitting down. Shortly after the 
sit-in demonstrations made the head- 
lines all over the country, sometimes 
with photographs of Negro “sit-iners” 
being abused and insulted by white 
hecklers, the movement spread and the 
protest was taken up in many other 
areas. 


Last March, what is now known as 
the Chicago Youth Committee for Civil 
Rights (the CYC) had its first meeting. 
I was asked to attend as one of the 
representatives of the Young Christian 
Workers of Chicago. At that time I had 
heard of the sit-ins, but I did not know 
that they were becoming a nation-wide 
movement. 


Organize Picket Lines 

As it happened, students from many 
Northern campuses began to rally in 
support of their fellow-students of the 
South. The CYC had reports from the 
various Northern as well as Southern 
States where people were holding dem- 
onstrations, forming picket lines at 
variety stores and distributing litera- 
ture. Some of these areas, such as New 
York and Boston, were well on their 
way when we first began to organize in 
Chicago. 


inside this issue... 


Africa Feverish for Freedom, Visitor Finds—by Tom Wenig 


No one that I know in our organiza- 
tion here thinks that this picketing will 
generally be the cure-all of the race- 
relations problem in the North or the 
South. Some would ask: “Why do you 
not picket some of the places of em- 
ployment in Chicago that discriminate 
and the like?” This point is well taken. 
However, you have to start somewhere, 
and we saw in the sit-ins an opportu- 
nity that we could not let pass. _ 

The movement had already been 
started, and support was desperately 
needed. Whether it was the most near- 
ly perfect solution to the problem or 
not is another question. I believe that 
under the circumstances and in the 
time and place, it was the only solu- 
tion. 

We saw that the immediate results 
were injuries to both Negro and white 
participants and that many were also 

(Continued on page 2) 


“The outstanding thing I observed among the Africans here and those I was ‘to meet as we 
traveled, early in this fateful year of 1960, was the intense desire, almost a fever, for self- 


determination.” 


On the Summer Conference Circuit: 


Friendship House Summer Study Weekends ................. oe... 
“We asked some of the 1960 participants to tell in their own words their reactions . 
pass on some of the good things to you now.’ 


CiCs Hold First Convention—by M.D. 


“Timing and programming both served to spotlight Southern aspects of the national race 


problem.” 


Seninl Datinniots Dhaest, Tae—by 2. Be iiss. ici iy oe Rainn dewede page 5 


“The workshops on Housing and Urban Planning plus the presentation by Dennis Clark 
formed a concentration on the ins-and-outs of the problem of redevelopment in our cities.” 


“Solid’’ Negro Vote Wavers—by Mary James 


“IT live in a big city Negro neighborhood, but it is not solidly Democratic. There . are a num- 


ber of reasons why not.” 


Ten Cents 
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Mt je el 
Ce eS: 


“T know I speak for 
y all!” 


T IS IMPORTANT for us to break 

the word “South” into a thousand 
pieces; not only culturally, not only 
in terms of the sexes, not only voca- 
tionally, not only psychologically, 
but into generations: there are grad- 
uations of opinion in all these 
groups, and graduations of moral 
strength. 

What is terrifying to the older 
generation (those born when segre- 
gation was being set up in the South) 
doesn’t bother the young students; 
the Southerner over 40 is likely to 
suffer from taboos the 18-year-old 
does not feel; what paralyzes the 
men often releases the women; what 
seems easy to do for the 25-year-old 
seems impossible to the 50-year-old; 
the poor and ignorant often feel a 
psychic and social hunger to belong 
“to the white race” as if it were a 
club, while the more sophisticated, 
the more secure economically and 
culturally do not have this need; 


their sense of “belonging” has come 
to them in other ways. 

In certain areas of work, there is 
no racial competition; in others the 
competition is severe and exacer- 
bates dormant race feelings. 

And too, differences go beyond the 
groups; the South is chock-full of 
individuals each with his own ideas 
—this, despite our somewhat totali- 
tarian training and our one-party 
political system. 

These differences among our peo- 
ple are potentially good; this lack of 
conformity in feelings and beliefs 
keeps the door cracked. 

What we need to realize is that 
these differences exist. 


—Lillian Smith 


Noted author, Miss Smith is an out- 
spoken Southern advocate of racial 
equality. The above is an excerpt from 
a recent talk given in Washington, D.C. 


| W ite 


Editor: | arrived here at Fort Gordon Fri- 
day. | thought you might be interested in 
some of my experiences enroute and since 
1 got here. 

The trip down from Chicago was fine. 
The trouble all began when | transferred 
at Atlanta to the Georgia railroad for my 
trip to Augusta. | got on the Augusta train, 
and put my bags in what | thought was the 
baggage coach. Then | walked up to the 
car ahead to get a seat. 

| felt someone’s hand on my shoulder. 
| turned around and there was a short fat 
little man dressed in one of those $10.00 
Sears suits. 

He said, ‘‘There aren’t any seats in the 
car ahead, so sit in here.’’ | knew he was 
lying because | could see up in the car 
ahead and there were plenty of seats. At 
this point | lost that Chicago cool that | 
usually have, and | told him to get his 
grubby little hands off of my shoulders. 

! started ahead, and he put his hands 


out again in an effort to stop me. This 
time | told him that | had paid my ticket 
and that | had no intention of riding in 
the cattle car where the baggage was. | 
said, “Listen, | don’t know who you are 
and | don’t care, but | will sue you, the 
Georgia Railroad and anyone else who tries 
to prevent me from going into that car.” 
With those words as my finale, | pushed 
him aside and went into the car ahead. 

Louis was riding with me, and | tried to 
get him to come with me, but I’m afraid 
he was too frightened to come, so after 
riding in the ‘‘White’’ car for about an 
hour, | went back and sat with Louis. 

However, don’t get the impression that 
everything down here is bad. Actually I’m 
having one wail of a time. Through my 
fraternity brothers | have managed to meet 
quite a few people in the city of Augusta, 
especially beautiful women. 

—E.Y. 
Fort Gordon, Georgia 


Young Northern Pickets 


(Continued from page 1) 


expelled from school. 

The sit-in demonstrators refused to 
defend themselves, using only peaceful 
methods. And the price they paid was 
high for a seemingly small gain of 
freedom. 

It was more than that, though. This 
movement symbolized the struggle of 
all minorities in their fight for freedom 
and the opportunity to live in human 
dignity. It symbolized the unrest among 
the young and their nonconformity to 
the status quo. The fact that the Negro 
students made every effort to keep the 
movement peaceful is symbolic of their 
hope and faith in mankind. 


Chicago Group Formed 

In Chicago we began our meetings 
by organizing the picket lines for vari- 
ous stores in the city. We would discuss 
which store would be most “strategic” 
and who would be responsible for the 
paper work. Leaflets were distributed 
at almost every store explaining the 
“whys” of the picket lines. 

The CYC was initiated by Herb 
Schwartz, a student at the University 
of Chicago. He pointed out that if pick- 
eting were to be effective one central 
committee must handle all the details. 

Even before the CYC was formed, 
certain groups had been picketing here, 
but there was no coordination among 
them and no advance planning. Two 
groups might show up at the same store 
on the same day. There was no uni- 
formity in the lines, and they were 
scattered and often ineffective. We 
have since learned the techniques of 
picketing and have appointed picket 
captains who instruct newcomers and 
keep the lines orderly. 


From 10 to 200 

Herb Schwartz began by contacting 
a number of people he knew to be 
working in various organizations and 
invited them to send representatives to 
a meeting to be held in a union office 
in downtown Chicago. I recall that 
about ten people attended that meet- 
ing. We now have a general member- 
ship of about 200, and about 40 to 50 
people attend meetings twice a month. 

On May 17 we held a rally in com- 
memoration of the aniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision to integrate 


schools. Similar rallies were held in 
other cities. We estimated that about 
400 young people participated in the 
demonstration. They were mostly high 
school and college students from all 
parts of Chicago. 


Press Blackout 


The rally was successful in that we 
drew attention by marching through 
the Loop during rush hour, carrying 
signs and accompanied by a loud speak- 
er car telling our story as we went 
along. Our speakers were Frank Lon- 
don Brown, author of Trumbull Park, 
and Rudolph Guy, a Negro college stu- 
dent from Louisiana who was expelled 
for sit-in activity. 

The only press coverage we received 
was a short paragraph in one of the 
popular columns of the Chicago Sun 
Times. Although there were newspaper 
reporters and photographers following 
us along, no articles appeared in the 
daily papers. This press blackout de- 
feated one of our purposes, that of mak- 
ing everyone aware of the situation 
through our rally. 


March on Convention 


Later, during the Republican Con- 
vention, which was held in Chicago, 
we participated in the “March on the 
Convention,” similar to that held at the 
Democratic Convention in Los Angeles. 
This was a tremendous experience. 
There were about 7,000 marchers in a 
well organized, peaceful but spirited 
demonstration at the site of the con- 
ventions. 

Our group is still picketing, but I be- 
lieve that, with many stores now inte- 
grating their lunch counters, we can 
stop before long. The CYC has expand- 
ed its horizon to include problems of 
discrimination in Chicago. 

Our hope is that the Chicago Youth 
Committee for Civil Rights will be a 
continuing thing and draw many more 
young people with the same ideals 
into it. My own experience has been 
that there are certainly a lot of people 
seeking justice, and I am very grateful 
that I could play some small part in it. 


—Rosemary Bilo 


Rosemary Bilo works for the Catholic 
Council on Working Life in Chicago. 


College students in Nashville, Tennessee drew up the code below to 
govern student conduct in “‘sit-in’’ protests at lunch counters discrimi- 


nating against Negroes. 


Don’t strike back or curse if 
abused. 

Don’t laugh out. 

Don’t hold conversations with 
floor workers. 

Don’t block entrances to the 
stores and the aisles. 


Show yourself courteous and 
friendly at all times. 

Sit straight and always face the 
counter. 

Remember love and _ non-vio- 
lence. 

May God bless each of you. 


PLATFORM OF CHICAGO YOUTH COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Chicago Youth Committee for 
Civil Rights is a city-wide organiza- 
tion of students and young people 
committed to the complete abolition 
of all forms of segregation and dis- 
crimination based on race, color, na- 
tional origin or belief. 

While our membership includes 
representatives of many different so- 
cial, political and religious groups, 
the Committee itself has no affilia- 
tion with any other organization. 

We are united by our common be- 
lief that together, as a broad and in- 
dependent group, young people in 
the North as well as the South can 
and must play a direct and active 
role in the national struggle for civil 
rights. 





Membership is open to any young 
person who shares these beliefs and 
is willing to abide by the decisions 
of the group. No member is required 
to participate in action projects. 
Non-members may participate in ac- 
tion projects if they agree to follow 
the decisions of the group. 

The committee is not a pacifist or- 
ganization—though individual mem- 
bers may be pacifists and therefore 
members are not required to relin- 
quish their legal right to defend 
themselves in case of physical at- 
tack. We adopt non-violence as a 
tactic, and no member or other per- 
son involved in committee activity 
may initiate physical violence under 
any circumstances. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Jewish Labor Reports, page 2; Catholic Times, Columbus, 
Ohio, page 3; New York Times, map, page 6. 
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news briefs 


Lunch is Served Down South 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Credited with 
starting the Southern sit-in demonstra- 
tions, Joseph McNeil, 18-year-old son 
of a Wilmington, North Carolina floor 
waxer, said that he received his mo- 
tivation from Langston Hughes’ The 
Pictorial History of the Negro. 

McNeil, who was in Chicago to re- 
ceive the Delta Youth Award of the 
Delta Sigma Theta sorority, said that 
he got the idea for protesting lunch- 
counter segregation while in high 
school. 

“When I was a freshman at college,” 
he said, “I thought it was finally time 
something was done.” 

While McNeil did not claim full 
credit for the sit-ins, he said that it 
was his compulsion and his impulse 
that started things off. 


“Td read how other fellows had 
made sacrifices,” he said, “I remem- 
bered the kids at Little Rock, and I 
realized I hadn’t made my contribu- 
tion.” 

Regarding the demonstrations, Mc- 
Neil felt that they had been successful. 


“When it started,” he said, “There 
was an air of pessimism; we were told 
we would set community relations 
back. But I now know more than ever 
that we were right.” 


N.C. COUNTERS INTEGRATED 


DURHAM, North Carolina — At least 
three downtown stores of this manu- 
facturing and university town threw 
out lunch counter segregation recently. 
White patrons showed no resentment 
when S. H. Kress Company, F. W. 
Woolworth, and Green’s drugstore 
opened their lunch counters to Negro 
patrons, who had been informed in 
advance of the change in policy. 


CHARLOTTE, North Carolina — Char- 
lotte, home of the “Golden Vertical In- 
tegration Plan,” saw some of its lunch 
counters desegregated last month, fol- 
lowing student sit-ins and weeks of 
negotiations with store managers by 
the mayor’s Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee, led by a local Pres- 
byterian minister, expressed its hope 
that members of the community would 
cooperate in making students and mer- 
chants “understand their interest and 
approval.” 


SEEK BASE IN LAW 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—Rob- 
ert L. Carter, general counsel of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, in a talk to 
the National Bar Association, said that 
lawyers must find ways to justify and 
validate sit-in demonstrations in the 
South. 

The demonstrations, said Carter, 
are only seeking to obtain the equality 
which the Constitution would grant to 
all citizens. 

“Segregation,” he added, “Is uncon- 
stitutional, so we must find the legal 
structure to let people who are dis- 
criminated against achieve their prom- 
ised equality.” 


KING URGES SACRIFICE 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky — The Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., addressing a 
cheering audience of 9,000 here, urged 
his listeners to adopt a “new sense of 
sacrifice and suffering, even to die if 
necessary to crush racial segregation.” 


OCTOBER, 1960 


The Negro minister, known for his 
advocacy of a passive-resistance ap- 
proach to discrimination, spoke at the 
Jefferson County Armory in the inter- 
est of Negro-voter registration. 

Mr. King, co-pastor of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Atlanta which boasts 
a membership of 4,000, was critical of 
both Democratic and Republican ef- 
forts toward integration. 

Meanwhile the Rev. W. J. Hodge, 
president of the Louisville branch of 
the NAACP, said that so far as he 
knows all variety stores in Louisville 
have opened their lunch counters to 
Negroes. 


BISHOP URGES SUPPORT 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma — Ser- 
mons at Masses offered through the 
Diocese of Oklahoma City and Tulsa on 
August 21st carried appeals to end ra- 
cial discrimination in Oklahoma’s res- 
taurants. 

Bishop Victor J. Reed had suggested 
the sermon topic after he had issued 
a congratulatory message to the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Human Rights 
for recommending immediate and 
complete desegregation. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee came as Negroes were conduct- 
ing sit-in campaigns in Oklahoma City 
and in other areas in the state. The or- 
ganization of 20 persons appointed by 
Governor J. Howard Edmondson, asked 
for integration of eating places on a 
state-wide basis to minimize restaur- 
ant owners’ concern that white patron- 
age would fall off. 

Individuals and organizations agree- 
ing with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions were urged to make known their 
support. 

In a televised statement, Bishop Reed 
said that “No accident of birth, espe- 
cially of color or nationality, should 
ever deter citizens of the United States, 
especially Christians, from respecting 
the proper dignity” of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

“T fervently hope and pray,” said the 
Bishop, “That the public will give un- 
qualified support to the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor’s committee.” 


Faulkner Condemns White 
Man’s Means as Unworthy 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Virginia — Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Mississippi-born author, 
recently spoke out against closing 
Southern libraries to avoid integra- 
tion. 

“Books should be open to everyone,” 
said Mr. Faulkner during a question 
and answer period following a public 
reading of one of his stories at the 
University of Virginia in Charlottes- 
ville. “The ends the white man is try- 
ing to gain are not worth the means 
he’s using to get them. In principle, I 
think everyone should not only have 
the right to look at everything printed, 
they should be compelled by law to 
do so.” 

The author admitted that he, too, felt 
the old inherited prejudices, but add- 
ed, “When the white man is driven by 
the old prejudices to do the things he 
does, I think the whole black race is 
laughing at him.” 

Both Danville and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, have closed their public, segre- 
gated libraries after attempts by Ne- 
groes to use them. Litigations have 
been instituted as a result of their ac- 
tions. 


Miss Betty Plank, E 
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ducation Director of Friendship House, 


receives the annual Blessed Martin de Porres award of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Columbus, Ohio. She ac- 
cepted the award in the name of the volunteers and staff 


of Friendship House. 


New Orleans School 
Order Upheld 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana — Federal 
District Court here on August 27 re- 
affirmed its May 16th order to the New 
Orleans school board to abolish segre- 
gation in the first grade at the open- 
ing of the September term. Later (Sep- 
tember 1) the board was granted two 
months delay, changing the date in- 
tegration is due to begin to Novem- 
ber 14. 

The may 16 court order, specifying 
time and manner for initiating desegre- 
gation, came after four years’ waiting 
for the school board to obey a 1956 
order to desegregate. 

As soon as the May 16 order was 
handed down, the Louisiana state leg- 
is lature passed laws permitting the 
Governor to seize the schools from the 
board. Governor Jimmie Davis, acting 
under this legislation, took over the 
schools August 18. These state laws 
were declared unconstitutional by the 
court’s action August 27 and the school 
board’s control reasserted. 


The New York Times says, 


“A key weapon in forcing compli- 
ance may well have been shaped by 
litigation in the New Orleans case. 
Governors of the hard core states have 
threatened in the past to abolish pub- 
lic education rather than submit to the 
courts. 

“A ruling by a three-judge panel in 
the Federal District Court at New Or- 
leans makes illegal even that extreme 
solution.” 


Canadian Government 
Enacts Bill of Rights 


OTTAWA, Canada—Canada’s House of 
Commons has unanimously approved a 
Canadian bill of rights which will bring 
about, according to Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker, “A major change 
for freedom in this country.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker feels that it is now 
up to all Canadians to make sure that 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are never lost to them. 


NAACP Campaigns for 
Job Opportunities 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—A state-wide 
campaign against “job discrimination 
on the basis of race” is being conduct- 
ed by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
Many Negroes are leaving Kentucky 
in search of better jobs, according to 
James A. Crumlin, attorney for the 


NAACP, who blamed the exodus on 
racial discrimination in industry. 

However, Mr. Crumlin stated, a suc- 
cessful damage suit brought by Ne- 
groes at the Julius Kessler Distillery 
here may have opened the door to 
progress in racial relations at other 
plants. 

The “anti-discrimination” campaign 
has been going on quietly in Louis- 
ville, Owensboro, Paducah, and other 
Kentucky towns. Lawsuits, said Crum- 
lin, are a final resort, and will be filed 
only “when we hit a brick wall.” 


Northern Rhodesia 
Drops Color Bars 


LUSAKA, Rhodesia — The Legislative 
Council of Northern Rhodesia has 
taken steps to lower the color bar in 
this British protectorate. 


Approved was legislation making it 
illegal to discriminate against any per- 
son because of his race in restaurants, 
cafes, tearooms, hotel dining rooms and 
lounges, and motion-picture theatres. 
Stiff penalties are invoked for viola- 
tions. 


The population of Northern Rhode- 
sia includes 2,500,000 Africans, 80,000 
whites, more than 6,000 Asians, and 
2,000 others of mixed ancestry. 
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On the Summer Conference Circuit 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE SUMMER STUDY WEEKENDS 
bring 100-plus participants for 





NOTHER NEVER-CLOSED VOL- 

UME (for good things will con- 
tinue to develop) of Friendship House’s 
long tradition of Summer Study Ses- 
sions has been added to the shelf. 

The guestbook at lovely Childerley 
Farm near Chicago, where July 15-17 
and August 19-21, 1960, sessions were 
held, boasts over 100 new friends— 
priests, seminarians, sisters, members 
of secular institutes, and laymen of all 
ages and walks of life. 

And our map of where all are fram 
shows how far-reaching were 1960's 
“weekends you’ll never forget” (as our 
advertisements boldly promised) . . . 
Arkansas, New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Mississippi, North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, Florida, Canada and Africa!— 
closer to us Indiana, Wisconsin and all 
parts of Illinois. 

In a Nutshell 

These are “in a nutshell” weekends. 
Experienced workers in racial matters 
delineate problems and programs. In 
addition there is unique opportunity 
both for active participation in the 
Church’s worship and for talks and dis- 
cussions on the Christian response to 
today’s challenges. 

There are no prerequisites for this 
unique and informal “school’—the 
packed schedule offered many choices 
to provide for the wide range of back- 
grounds among participants. They 
ranged from fresh “newcomers,” sur- 
prised to discover the extent of dis- 
crimination to tried “oldtimers,” re- 
turning for an annual re-fueling and 
the opportunity to exchange ideas with 
the new and the old. 

We've asked some of the 1960 parti- 
cipants to tell in their own words their 
reactions .. . not to say “you should 
come,” or “don’t miss next summer” 
. . . but to pass on some of the good 
things to you now. 


intensive study of racial issues, participation 


in liturgy, consideration of Christian response 


And to make these good things avail- 
able in more detail, we are also offer- 
ing to COMMUNITY readers: 

1. Loan of tapes made at the week- 
ends of the major talks—see below at 
left; 

2. Further information about Study 
Weekends—see below at right. 


A YOUNG WORKER: 


HE INTERRACIAL STUDY week- 

end which was held at Childerley 
Farm during the weekend of August 
19-21 was one of the most informative 
and rewarding weekends I have ever 
spent. 

Childerley itself, of course had a 
great deal to do with this. Anyone who 
has ever been to Childerley knows that 
it is, as its director Johanna Doniat 
says, “a holy place.” But the effect of 
having attended this study weekend 


was far more than that of having had 
a meaningful spiritual experience. 

The importance of this weekend lay 
in the many stimulating speakers we 
were privileged to hear. They certainly 
told me many new things: e.g., the 
conditions in South Africa, which I 
had not realized were so bad, and the 
fact that “discrimination - in - public - 
places” still exists in Chicago to a 
much larger extent than I had thought 
possible. 

Another thing that really impressed 
me was the dedication of the people at- 
tending this session. Not only are they 
all distressed by existing conditions, 
but the majority of them are doing 
something about it, and those who are 
not, have asked what they can do. 

The attitude of the young people 
who were among the participants was 
especially heartwarming to me. Here 





Highlights of Talks at Study Weekends 


LOAN OF TAPE RECORDINGS. Talks quoted here, 
which were given at the Friendship House 1960 Sum- 
mer Study Sessions, were tape-recorded. While these 
tapes are technically imperfect (we had no plan of 
offering them for general use when they were made ), 
a number of participants have asked to borrow them. 
This suggested to us that some of COMMUNITY’s 


readers might also like to hear one or more of the 


* Right Reverend Monsignor Reynold 
Hillenbrand, pastor of Sacred Heart par- 
ish, Hubbard Woods, Illinois, and na- 
tional chaplain of Young Christian 
Workers, spoke on “Spirituality of the 
Layman.” 

We must take two kinds of things 
from Christ: those that are appropri- 
ate for our time, those that are ap- 
propriate for the layman. Unfortu- 
nately it is made more difficult for 
us because we are inheritors of many 
bad traditions of the nineteenth cen- 
WEP. 6.80 

The layman must have an incar- 
nate spirituality, undivorced from 
contemporary problems... in imi- 
tation of Christ, who by an incar- 
national thrust pushed Himself into 
human problems... . Christ has not 
reached all men because His Mysti- 
cal Body has failed Him, and this 
means, in large part, that the lay- 
men have failed Him. ... 

“The lay apostolate is not pray- 
er,” Pius XII said; “The lay aposto- 
late is not giving good example,” 
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Pius XII said that, too. But the 
world will not be brought to Christ 
without the lay apostolate. 

Problems have to be thought about 
and acted upon. An action taken in 
the field of political life, economic 
life, and so forth, is an action which 
is the will of God, for you—laymen. 


* Gerald Bullock, former president of 
Illinois branches of National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), also active in founding of 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
described “Discrimination in Public 


Places.” 


On any extended trip we will have 
to stop frequently along the highway 
to sleep, for a cup of coffee, or mere- 
ly to rest. This poses a problem for 
Negroes. ... 


There are many different forms 
that discrimination can take. You 
have to be a Negro to feel them. 
And you have to be a very hearty 
Negro not to lose confidence in the 
American system. It is to the ever- 


talks. We will be glad to make a two-week loan of any 
of these tapes to a COMMUNITY subscriber, for 
$1.00—to cover cost of shipping and handling. (Re- 
cording speed: 434 RPM.) To borrow a tape, send 
title of talk and $1.00 to: Betty Plank, Education 
Director. Friendship House, 4233 South Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago 53, IIlinois. 


lasting credit of the American Negro 
that he is confident of that system. 


* Rudolph Guy, student participant in 
sit-ins in the south, told of what the 
movement means to him. 


Why is ending discrimination so 
portant? Because it harms this 
land in both domestic and foreign 
policy. ...I am not feeling sorry 
for myself and other Negroes. Rath- 
er I am angry about the system we 
live in.... It lies in each and every 
one of us to find our ideals, to de- 
cide whether we will live as Chris- 
tians. 


* Very Reverend Monsignor Daniel 
M. Cantwell, chaplain of Friendship 
House, Catholic Interracial Council of 
Chicago, Catholic Council on Working 
Life, and Adult Education Centers, spoke 
on “Our Christian Task Now” and 
“World of Color—the New Africa.” 


If we are going to do something, 
it must be directed to the contempo- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Procession from Chapel, through the meadow 
at Childerley Farm, closes Friendship House 


weekend of study, reflection, worship. 


Mealtime is 


songtime, too. 


Informality is hallmark of programs, and par- 


ticipants cite informal discussions with speakers 


and others as most rewarding. 





are young workers and students who 
are really interested—to the extent of 
participation—in something besides 
what is usually considered the normal 
teen-age pursuit of “having a ball.” 
This fine group of young adults—and 
there are many more like them 
throughout the country—is the answer 
to those pessimists who have been be- 
wailing “the failure of the present gen- 
eration.” 

These are just a few of the reasons 
why I feel tremendously benefited, 
spiritually and materially, by the Au- 
gust study weekend at Childerley. 


—Ellie Punkay 


Herself a young worker in Chicago, and 
a recent college student, Ellie is an active 
volunteer at Friendship House. 


AN OLDTIMER: 


[Re WEEKEND is a (possibly) curi- 
ous paradox. It affords an escape 
from reality by offering reality itself. 
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The bustle and the busy-ness of life 
are gone at Childerley. Here, however, 
everybody counts as a whole person— 
no decimation, no inflation of the hu- 
man psyche. Everybody’s natural, al- 
most casually reflecting the central 
reality of a common identity—child of 
God. 
—John Behrens 


John is also an FH volunteer. He is a 
frequent contributor to COMMUNITY, and 
has attended an FH Weekend each summer 
for several years. 


A SEMINARIAN: 


QUICK GLANCE at the program 

form the Childerley weekend un- 
covered an interesting distinction be- 
tween “oldtimers” and “newcomers.” I 
was new to Childerley but I had at- 
tended enough conferences, study days, 
and conventions elsewhere to fit into 
the classification of “oldtimers.” 

A newcomer, a high schooler or 
young college student attending a con- 
ference of this sort for the first time, 
might well be overly-impressed and 
leave with memories of an “unforget- 
table weekend.” But an oldtimer takes 
all in stride and just hopes to draw 
some measure of profit from the ven- 
ture. Such would be the case with me, 
I had decided beforehand. 


But somehow the Childerley week- 
end did infect me and perhaps all who 


attended with a touch of the unforget- 
table. Many factors conspired to do so— 
the talks, the liturgy, and especially the 





John Kearney, director of Friend- 


ship House, talks on Cultural Con- 
flicts and Taboos. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION 


RIENDSHIP HOUSE will be glad 

to give you further information 
about these annual Study Sessions. 
FH has also in the past sent teams 
of workers to another city to conduct 
similar programs, where there was a 
group that enlisted local participants 
and made local arrangements. 

Perhaps your human _ relations 


group, parish, seminary, convent 
would be interested in recruiting 
participants for the ’61 sessions at 


Childerley Farm .. . or in present- 
ing a weekend or a Study Day in 
your town. 

If you would like further informa- 
tion on these programs, write: 

Betty Plank, Education Director, 
Friendship House, 4233 South Indi- 
ana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 


personal contacts and conversations 
with a magnificent group of people. 

The talks, of course, were the focal 
point of the weekend. They proved con- 
sistently good. The spiritual talks by 
Monsignors Hillenbrand and Cantwell 
demonstrated why these two have long 
been inspiring leaders in the formation 
of lay apostles. Monsignor Cantwell 
also added an unexpected and much 
appreciated dimension to the whole 
program with his observations on the 
“New Africa,” based on his own recent 
travels there. 

The most-likely-to-be-quoted talks of 
the weekend were given by Gerald 
Bullock on “Discrimination in Public 
Places” and by Rudolph Guy, student 
leader of sit-ins in the South. Rudy’s 
remarks, in particular, certainly pro- 
voked thought and discussion. From an 
informational point of view, Father 
Reicher, John Kearney, Al Pinado, and 
in fact all the speakers, presented solid 
talks. 

Few conferences can avoid at least 
one or two dull speakers. But Childer- 
ley escaped without a one. 


Living Examples 


For many of us—at least for myself— 
the conference reached a high point 
with the introduction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tony Sabato of Deerfield, Illinois. The 
“Fighting Sabatos” reported on their 
unsuccessful but vigorously fought bat- 
tle to swing their community towards 
approval of an integrated housing proj- 
ect. Here were living examples of the 
apostolic spirit which the Church wants 


(Continued on page 8) 





IMING AND PROGRAMMING both 

served to spotlight Southern aspects 
of the national race problem when the 
first convention of the National Cath- 
olic Conference for Interracial Justice 
met in late August at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

Just as the over 200 delegates and 
others assembled, there was occur- 
ring in New Orleans a crucial test of 
Federal court-ordered school desegre- 
gation. Harold Fleming, director of the 
Southern Regional Council, in his bril- 
liant address to the St. Louis meeting 
emphasized the importance of the New 
Orleans ruling. (See “News,” page 3.) 


Some Workshops Lag 


Southern representation at the meet- 
ing was encouragingly large. It was 
disapopinting, then, to find the special 
Workshop for Southerners bogged 
down in vain regrets as to what others 
might have done or should have done 

. neglecting to direct attention to 
the important questions: “Where ex- 
actly are we now? How can we move 
ahead from here?” 

Not that the Southerners were the 
only workshop to bog down. Some of 
those dealing with problems more 
peculiar to the north also tended to 
waste energies on vain regrets. 

In any such gathering—and partic- 
ularly in a newly formed organization 
—there is always this problem: par- 
ticipants come from widely-divergent 
backgrounds, with varying points of 
view, and varying problems and pos- 
sibilities for solution. For just this rea- 


CiCs Hold First Convention 





son, I question the value of such an 
organization drawing up resolutions. 

Dramatic resolutions may mean press 
coverage the next day—but what about 
next week and next month, when the 
delegates are back home? Might they 
not have been better served at the 
convention by participation in discus- 
sions that probe more deeply, ex- 
changes of ideas and information with 
fellow-delegates that are more com- 
plete—rather than spending precious 
time drafting resolutions 

However, the Convention was, by 
and large, a good one. The dream of 
many leaders of Catholic Interracial 
Councils was realized in this, the first 
convention since the Councils were fed- 
erated last year as the National Con- 
ference. 





—M.D. 


TELLS CONFERENCE 
PRUDENCE IS MISUSED 


INCE RACISM IS basically a moral 

problem, one of the most disturb- 
ing factors about it, in my mind, is 
that the great cardinal virtue of pru- 
dence is being misused as an excuse 
for not practicing the great moral vir- 
tues of justice and charity... . 

In the name of prudence we are cau- 
tioned to be tender with deep and tra- 
ditional emotions. It is true that such 
emotions are an important part of the 
practical problem. But it is difficult at 
times to know whose emotions we are 
to be tender with, the unreasonable 


(Continued on page 7) 


Social Actionists Meet, Too 


) 2 WAS WONDERFUL seeing over 
200 interested people gathered for 
the purpose of increasing their knowl- 
edge about present problems and try- 
ing to see the problems of tomorrow in 
light of the approaches and advances 
of today. The gathering was the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Catholie Social Action Conference held 
at Niagara University, New York, dur- 
ing the last few days of August. “Man 
and Property in the Modern World— 
Some New Horizons” was the topic. 


The workshops on Housing and Ur- 
ban Planning that I attended, plus the 
presentation by Dennis Clark to the 
entire conference, formed a continu- 
ous concentration on the ins-and-outs 
of the problem or redevelopment in 
our cities. 


Food for Thought 


Pessimistic and optimistic views on 
Urban Renewal and Relocation came 
slowly into focus. Although these op- 
posing views could not be reconciled 
then and there, it did give food for 
thought for the uninformed and also 
for those who had been solely in one 
camp or the other. 


The present attitude of the Christian 
in the modern world was clearly ques- 
tioned: “What is needed is an irritant 
in a complacent Church.” We “cannot 
take a static view of the changing 
problems and trends,” and the role of 
the Church must be defined in these 
lights—these themes were elaborated 
on. Attention was given to the fact 
that leadership training, cleric and lay, 
was a necessity and that the educa- 
tion and indoctrination of our leaders 
must come out of the theoretical class- 
room and into the arenas of life. 


Unfortunately time didn’t allow for 
the careful consideration of the prob- 
lems of housing people with low in- 
comes displayed from Urban Renewal 
areas, but it was clearly stated that 
there was great need for attention to 
be given to this city problem. Some 
shrugged it off by saying, “In Urban 
Renewal someone is going to get hurt 


. it’s inevitable.” I would question 
sp 287 
Another topic in these sessions was 
the Suburbs. Are they to be considered 
an extension of the city and therefore 
an extension of city politics, etc., or 
are they to be set apart, distinct, with 
their own problems? 


Clarification of this, in view of over- 
all city planning, participants said, can 
only be done if enough concerned peo- 
ple work together, formulate their 
ideas, and present them to those who 
presently have decision-making power. 
The people of the communities must 
realize the very human needs of their 
area and have them recognized. As- 
pects like domestic-centered life, sta- 
ble parishes, how families can best ful- 
fill their human needs in a creative at- 
mosphere . . . such concerns must be 
taken into account in urban planning. 


National meetings like this NCSAC 
can help people to see a little beyond 
the very immediate problems they are 
submerged in, where so often we give 
in to the human failing of not seeing 
the forest for all the trees. 


Stimulus for Work 


Let us hope that the participants will 
use the far-sightedness found here as 
the stimulus for the work in the field 
during the coming years. For it is not 
in the resolutions of a conference that 
the changes will take place,, but it will 
be by each bearing the burden of his 
Christian responsibilities on the battle- 
ground of the social environment of 
his daily life. 

In the over-all view of City, State, 
National and International problems, 
the concerned individuals and organ- 
izations have a contribution to make, 
and this must often be viewed in re- 
lation to the whole, being revised and 
adjusted where necessary, in order to 
hit more directly at the root of the 
problems. These must be approached 
by “giving attention to the Christian 
principles we hold in view of the very 
real problems we face.” 


—D.B. 


Africa Feverish for Freedom, Visitor Finds 


Tours Africa early this year; 


records here impressions on first leg of 


journey around continent 


(FIRST OF SERIES) 


E ARRIVED AT DAKAR in Sene- 
gal in what was French West Afri- 
ca but is now the Republic of Mali. 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: Since this was 
written, the Mali Federation was dis- 
solved.) 

That night I knew I was in Africa, 
complete with mosquito netting and 
even the sound of drums. 

We found a great contrast between 
the native and European quarters of 
Dakar. Color as such did not seem to 
separate the people; we saw some inter- 
racial couples, and many Africans driv- 
ing cars and moving about very freely. 
It was rather a “native versus colonial” 
feeling. 

The outstanding thing that I observed 
among the Africans here and those I 





was to meet as we traveled, early in 
this fateful year of 1960, was the in- 
tense desire, almost a fever for self de- 
termination. 

Monsignor Cantwell and I stayed at 
a French mission. One of the priests, 
Father Currie, drove us to a small com- 
pound or native village. It was near 
the seaside and very picturesque. 


Looking Down 

We met the children and teachers of 
the village public school and I took 
their pictures. I promised to send the 
pictures to them when they were proc- 
essed. My poor memory made it essen- 
tial that I record all such promises as 
I did not want to appear to be looking 
down on the natives when I photo- 
graphed them. 

Such “looking down” seemed to be 
one of the capital sins of white people 
in Africa. 

We were privileged while in Senegal 
to meet with local religious and gov- 
ernmental leaders. We became 
acquainted with the Little Brothers of 
St. Joseph. They are African Religious 
who work for the missions by making 
furniture, bricks, and just about every- 
thing. 

It might be said that they prefabri- 
cate missions and then take them out 
into the bush. (I discovered that the 
bush means anyplace outside the city, 
much as “the country” means in the 
United States.) 

These Brothers seem to be very poor 
materially, and as everywhere in Afri- 
ca there was so much work to be done 
that the task seemed impossible. 


Need for Understanding 

In our visits with Senegalese health 
and education officials we learned of 
the need for schools, technical assis- 
tance, irrigation, all kinds of help. 
Above all, we realized there was a need 
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for understanding and respect for Af- 
rican cultures and religions from for- 
eign technicians who go to help Africa. 

It was also clear to us that the new 
African nations and those areas slated 
for independence do not have strong 
multi-party political systems and ap- 
parently do not want them. The Afri- 
can consensus seemed to be that a 
strong multi-party system is the best 
kind but that the new nations are not 
ready for it. 


Need Fast Growth 


Their need for economic develop- 
ment is so great that they feel they 
cannot wait for the slow democratic 
process to effect change. 


I could understand this feeling. In 
some cases African states must advance 
20 centuries overnight. Many of the 
people these new governments deal 
with have no conception of republican 
government, nation-states or political 
boundaries. Some do not know yet that 
they are Congolese, for example, but 
see themselves only as members of 
tribes. 

But I wondered about the dangers of 
one strong party. Who will change the 
systems when these nations are “ready” 
for democracy? 

The new African governments are to 
be complimented however, on their 
willingness to give the vote at the local 
level to those with little understanding 
of large political issues. They are able 
to grasp local issues and simply lack 
knowledge of national problems. They 
are capable of learning and no matter 
how far back in the bush they live they 
are aware of the abuses of colonialism. 


Land of Contrasts 

Liberia, the nation founded by Amer- 
ican Negroes in the time of President 
Monroe, has great extremes of wealth 
and poverty. The shadow of the new 
luxury hotel falls on primitive native 
huts. 

We went through the new city hall 
of Monrovia, the capitol city, and we 
met the mayor in his air-conditioned 
office. The building is all imported mar- 
ble, crystal chandeliers, and sumptuous 
lounges. Outside bare-breasted women, 
trailed by naked children, carried buck- 
ets on their heads. They hurried off 
the road when a huge, black Cadillac 
tore by. Some minor official in a morn- 
ing suit and top hat rode in air-condi- 
tioned comfort. 

In the rest of Africa the chief con- 
cern of the native leaders, whom we 
met, was the building of a sound econ- 
omy and social improvements. Here in 


Liberia the ruling class seemed only 
concerned with retaining its own privi- 
lege. 

Liberia has close ties with the United 
States and the West. The new African 
nations tend not to want to be allied 
with either world power block. Because 
they are new nations they are looking 
at all ways of governing. 


Two Revolutions 


The American Revolution impresses 
Africans because we revolted against 
colonialism and the United States has 
not itself become identified with colon- 
ialism. But the West in general is so 
identified. 

Americans must face the fact that 
Africans are also evaluating the Soviet 
Revolution and system and know the 
East as non-colonial. 

I thought of what might be termed 
America’s economic colonialism as we 
toured the largest rubber plantation in 
the world, operated in Liberia by the 
Firestone Company. 

On the plantation there were the ob- 
vious, outward signs of social concern 


Writer Tom Wenig 
(third from left) with 
faculty members of 
Nigerian school and 
their families. At 
Tom’s left is his fel- 
low-tourist V. Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel M. 
Cantwell, chaplain of 
Friendship House 
and other groups. 


such as clinics. Yet entire families live 
in one-room brick huts. I thought they 
were very sanitary—but huts none the 
less. 

We were told that plantation wages 
are set by the Liberian Government. 
Since many government officials own 
plantations, wages remain low while 
profits rise. Collective bargaining as we 
know it does not exist. 


Breath of Fresh Air 


Ghana was our next stop and it was 
like a breath of fresh air after Liberia. 
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IVORY COAST 


Trip starts on Af- 
rica’s west coast, 
touches Liberia, 
Ghana, Nigeria, 
then south to Con- 


go. 


MARCH TO INDEPENDENCE 
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Here people walked with dignity and 
pride, conscious of living in a new re- 
public. We found a spirit of patriotism 
and a willingness to work indicated by 
the many public works: buildings, 
roads, schools. 

The government of Ghana is deter- 
mined to rid this country of the sup- 
posedly picturesque but actually inhu- 
man labor conditions at the port of 
Accra. 

The present port labor system is 
shocking. It is impossible for the city 
of Accra to build port facilities because 
of sand bars and other maritime prob- 
lems. African oarsmen row out into the 
harbor in small boats to unload entire 
ships and then carry these loads back 
to the beach. 


Built New Port 

“The Ghana Government is building 
a new port down the coast which will 
be linked with Accra by a modern tran- 
sit system. Ships will be unloaded at a 
dock which will have some of the best 
port facilities in the world. 

The British, when they controlled 
this area, did nothing about these prob- 
lems. The improvement may have been 
in the planning stage but the new Gha- 
na Government, within the short space 
of one year, has the plan off the draw- 
ing board and under construction. 


Native Dress Beautiful 


Sebastian Opon, a native of Ghana 
whom we had known while he was a 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, entertained us while we were 
in Ghana and arranged for us to stay 
at the beautiful home of Mr. Quaidoo, 
the Minister of Trade. This, of course, 
was not the Africa I had expected. But 
later we did get to visit Kofordua, a 
native village, about 100 miles inland. 

In Kofordua, except for a few west- 
ern type buildings such as stores and 
gas stations, the structures were of 
mud and thatch. The people usually 
wear western clothes to work, but in 
their leisure hours they wear a beauti- 
ful African garb. 


Vivid Colors 

It was easy to see why they take 
pride in this type of dress with its vivid 
colors and geometric designs. The gar- 
ments are essentially long pieces of 
cloth which are wrapped around their 
bodies. 

I hope they do not abandon this dress 
completely for western clothes. 

We left Ghana reluctantly and went 
to neighboring Nigeria where we met 
Bill Murray, Young Christian Worker 
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organizer from England, working in 
Ibadan, and Bishop Richard Finn, an 
Irishman with a great love for Africa. 

The Bishop’s Cathedral Church in 
Ibadan has beautiful examples of na- 
tive art. His throne is similar to that 
of an African Chief and the Cathedral 
doors depict the Blessed Virgin as an 
African woman mashing bananas, a 
common Afrcan household chore. To 
me Bishop Finn’s respect for the na- 
tive culture indicated that his paternal- 
ism is of a shepherd for his flock rather 
than that of a colonialist. 


Meet Old Friend 


We visited Eddie Taiwo, a Nigerian 
whom we had known as an engineering 
student in Chicago. He now has a re- 
sponsible job as a civil engineer for the 
district of Ibadan. 

Eddie and his charming wife Bessie, 
a native of Alabama, live in a lovely 
ranch style house which he built him- 
self. 


Eliminate Excess 


He told us that the Civil Service has 
been revamped, allowing for equal job 
opportunities for qualified Nigerians at 
all levels. Formerly the Civil Service 
was made up of residents of the United 
Kingdom, who served for a time in Af- 
rica. Now civil servants are paid by 
Nigeria, thus allowing Nigeria to hire 
and fire on merit. 

While Nigeria does not discriminate 
against whites, they have been able to 
eliminate many unqualified personnel 
who were working there merely as part 
of a complicated colonial system. 


French Town 

Brazzaville, now the capitol of the 
new Republic of Congo (formerly gov- 
erned by France), is definitely a French 
town. There is, unfortunately as 
throughout most of Africa, a native 
quarter. 

This one however seemed to have 
had some planning. The houses were 
of adequate native construction and 
had plenty of ground space. There ap- 
peared to be considerable freedom of 
movement about the city and a relaxed 
atmosphere. 

We were met at the airport by Mich- 
ael Sangromos, a Congolese Y.C.W. 
leader. Through an interpreter, provid- 
ed by the United States Consulate, we 
were able to talk to him and to local 
labor leaders. 

As usual when we talked to Africans, 
we inquired about work, housing, food, 
and political aspirations, and we always 
asked them what an American can do 
to help Africa. Almost without excep- 
tiflon the Africans would say that the 
most pressing need is for full scholar- 
ships, including transportation costs, 
for African students in United States 
universities. 

They stressed the need for scholar- 
ships because most qualified African 
students do not have the means to go 
to the United States. Also the differ- 
ence in living standards is so great that 
full assistance is necessary to maintain 
them while they are studying abroad. 
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“Inhuman, shocking” labor system in old port at 
Accra is now being replaced by Ghanaian successors 
to English colonials. Ocean-going vessels (upper pic- 
ture) anchor outside treacherous beach area, and cargo 
is unloaded into small rowboats. Men (lower picture) 
carry cargo ashore. 


Belgian Congo 


We crossed the Congo River to Leo- 
poldville, then still Belgian-occupied, 
but shortly to become the center of the 
world news when independence was 
granted on June 30. 

It was evident to us that there was 
extreme tension in Leopoldville. We 
saw the resentment in the black faces 
about us and suspected that this feel- 
ing would explode on the day of inde- 
pendence. 

It was equally evident that the Bel- 
gians felt they had the situation under 
their iron control and were somewhat 
complacent about the future, feeling 
that whoever came into power, they 
would still have much to say in Congo 
affairs though their responsibility 
would be diminished. The recent de- 
velopments in the Congo have shown 
the world that Belgium left the Congo 
unprepared for self rule. 

We stayed at the new and impres- 
sively beautiful Lovanium University, 
containing the soundest construction I 
have seen in Africa. The entire Uni- 
versity was built in about five years. 


Hoping for Lincolns 


However, the Belgians have not done 
much until just recently to give the 
Congolese people university training. 
At the Lovanium there were only a 
handful of Congolese students. Most of 
the students were sons and daughters 
of Belgian civil servants and Africans 
from other parts of Africa. 

As a result of this there are few 
trained native leaders. The Belgians 
did not trust the Africans and kept all 
the top jobs for themselves. I found 
myself hoping that there were a few 
self-educated Lincolns in the Belgian 
Congo. 

We talked with Mariuccia Caldara of 
the International Catholic Auxiliaries 
of the Missions and her three assistants 
who operate a student center at the 
university. They expressed understand- 
ing for the goals of the Congolese, but 
as I look back, I wonder if they, any 
more than the rest of the world, real- 
ized the gravity of the situation. 

—Tom Wenig 


Tom is an electrician living in Chicago 
and a volunteer worker at Friendship 
House. In suceeding articles he will re- 
count his experiences in the Union of South 
Africa and in Rhodesia. 


VATICAN CITY—The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites has announced that it 
has decided to begin proceedings for 
the canonization of Blessed Charles 
Luanga, who may become Africa’s first 
modern Negro saint. 

Blessed Charles, condemned to death 
for refusing to renounce Catholicism, 
was baptized at Bolmu, Uganda, in 
1885. He was one of about 100 Africans 
burned to death in 1886 in an attempt 
to eradicate Christianity. 

Twenty-two of the martyrs, among 
them Blessed Charles Luanga, were 
beatified by Pope Benedict XV in 1920. 





Says Prudence is Misused 
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emotions of the racist majority, or the 
rational emotions of the Negro min- 
ority, and in what proportion. All hu- 
man beings have emotions. 

In the name of prudence we are 
urged to pursue the course of gradual- 
ism. It is true that a certain amount of 
gradualism, even in the practice of 
justice and _ charity, unfortunately 
seems to be necessary, or in any event 
inevitable. But as the Bishops of the 
United States unanimously stated, 
gradualism must not become “merely 
a cloak for inaction.” 

All the weak human inclinations of 
selfishness, laziness, timidity, compla- 
cency, and conformism tend _ to 
strengthen the thesis of gradualism and 
to support the plea of pseudo-prud- 
ence. But the real virtue of prudence 
has nothing whatsoever to do with 
these weaknesses. Prudence is the 
great intellectual virtue which enables 
men to appreciate the moral issues in 
practical problems, and to select the 
appropriate and efficient means, be 
they popular or unpopular, pleasing 


or frightening, to attain the morally 
good end. 

In the field of race relations, then, 
prudence demands the selection of the 
most appropriate and efficient means 
to eradicate “with all deliberate speed” 
the gross injustices and the harsh hat- 
reds of racism. Prudence is opposed 
to rashness, not to courage. Prudence 
may exact the highest courage. What 
is needed most today, it seems to me, 
is not so much an emphasis on pru- 
dence, as a far stronger insistence on 
courage. There is a greater danger of 
cowardice than of recklessness. The 
crying need is to find, somewhere the 
moral courage to practice what we 
preach. 


—Rev. William J. Kenealy, S.J. 


Professor of law at Loyola University, 
Chicago, Father Kenealy is widely known 
for his analysis of legal issues in racial 
discrimination. The above is an excerpt 
from his address to the opening session at 
the recent convention of the National Cath- 
olic Conference for Interracial Justice. 


Predicts Days of White Dominance Numbered 


MONTREAL, Canada—Dr. F. Cyril 
James, principal of McGill University, 
believes that the white races of North 
America and Europe may be enjoying 
their last years as the dominant race 
in world affairs. 

“It is not inconceivable,” predicted 
Dr. James, speaking to the first joint 
general session of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association and the American 
Library Association here, “That after 
the year 2000, colored races may exer- 
cise the dominant power in the world.” 

Dr. James said that every thinking 
person today must consider “the prob- 
lem of the position of what we call 
the white race in the future of the 
world.” 

In spite of “violent statements” of 


Dear Readers, 


opinion from South Africa and certain 
regions of the United States, he said, 
the non-white races, according to sta- 
tistics, make up a major part of the 
population of the world. 

“There is no reason to assume,” con- 
tinued Dr. James, “That a person with 
a yellow or black skin is less able to 
learn or has a weaker mind than a 
white person. There is no reason why 
these countries and people should not 
develop a standard of living and tech- 
nology comparable to ours.” 

Europe and North America, said the 
McGill professor, must take steps today 
to assure that future Asian and Afri- 
can leaders have their attitudes formed 
“by the warmth of friendship rather 
than by our patronage.” 
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“Solid” Negro Vote Wavers 


OT LONG AGO A FRIEND of mine 

commented, “When I asked for a 
Republican ballot in the last primary 
elections, the officials were flabbergast- 
ed. They didn’t even know where the 
Republican ballots were! I must have 
been the only person in that precinct 
to vote Republican. Solid Democratic— 
just like your neighborhood!” 

Now it was my turn to be flabber- 
gasted. I live in the sixth ward of Chi- 
cago, a big city, Negro neighborhood, 
but it is not solidly Democratic. There 
are a number of reasons why not: 

Only a generation ago, the machine 
in power in Chicago was Republican. 
The patronage system was Republican, 
and the prominent Negro politicians 
were Republican. This included Wil- 
liam Dawson (now one of our strongest 
Democratic leaders, vice-chairman of 
the powerful, slate-making National 
Democratic Committee.) 

Many of these Negro Republicans of 
25 years ago had inherited their party 





preferences from the days when Lin- 
coln freed the slaves and the Republi- 
cans administered Reconstruction. 


The Great Depression 

There was a notable falling away 

from Republican allegiance during the 
Great Depression. 
Great Depression. But the more secure 
and the more persuaded Negroes, even 
in these bleak days, persevered in Re- 
publicanism. 

Remember that dazzlingly beautiful 
and capable Jewel Stratford Rogers, 
who seconded Nixon’s candidacy at the 
Republican Convention, on nation-wide 
TV this July? Her father was a promi- 
nent Republican at the time of Mayor 
Thompson’s reign in Chicago. Mrs. Rog- 
ers, like some others, perseveres to this 
day in the family tradition. 


Growing Middle Class 

Now there are new faces adding to 
the number of those who have perse- 
vered. There is a growing number of 
middle class Negro professionals and 
property owners. They, like their white 
counterpart, are attracted to the party 
most committed to the protection of 
vested interests. 

Still another reason why the Demo- 
cratic bloc concept becomes less and 
less applicable to the Negro community 
is that, with the increase in education 
and in economic, social, and emotional 
security, there is an ever growing num- 
ber of those nebulous creatures called 
“independents.” 

Among these people there doesn’t 
seem to be much ideological affinity 
with Republicanism. On the other hand, 
they have a growing resentment to the 
idea of being represented by a Dawson 
Democrat. 

This is not to say that the Republi- 
cans have the Negro vote in their pock- 
et. Many, many Negroes are still poor 
or on the brink of poverty, and the 
Democratic trend is strong. A Demo- 
cratic candidate has an edge, but he can 
lose it. 

A case in point was an experience 
my husband and I had several years 
ago when we became involved in the 
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Aldermanic contest in our ward. The 
incumbent was a Democrat, unavail- 
able to his constituents, uninterested in 
housing (one of the most critical of the 
ward’s problems). 

Working with others, we found a ca- 
pable Republican, willing to run against 
the incumbent and we campaigned for 
him. The Republican won a write-in 
victory, the only time an aldermanic 
write-in has been a success in the his- 
tory of Chicago. He won in an area 
which had just sent a capable Demo- 
crat, Barratt O’Hara to Washington as 
a Congressman and which later re- 
turned him. 


Back and Forth 

My husband’s direct experience with 
the fluidity of this situation was inter- 
esting: he worked his precinct for Dem- 
ocrat O’Hara in the fall, and the final 
precinct tally went for the Democrat. 

The following spring he worked the 
same precinct again, this time for Da- 


Candidate Nixon’s 
nomination was en- 
thusiastically sec- 
onded by promi- 
nent Negro at Re- 
publican conven- 
tion. Writer says 
Democrats have 
edge in Negro areas, 
but can lose it. 


vid Muir, the Republican aldermanic 
candidate. His precinct went for Muir. 
The next time around he worked the 
precinct for the reelection of the Dem- 
ocratic O’Hara and carried it again. 


Negroes Battle for Civil Rights 

Both major parties are well aware of 
this political ambivalence in the Negro 
vote. Democrats strive to hold or in- 
crease their edge; Republicans want 
very much to increase their rate of 
growth. Negro leaders use this ambiva- 
lence as a weapon for civil rights. 

After the Democrats, this summer, 
had put in their bid for the Negro vote 
with the most outspoken platform in 
defense of a strong civil rights program 
in their history, Negro leaders from all 
over the nation converged on the Re- 
publicans in Chicago and invited them 
to do as well or better. The Republicans 
gave it a good try. 

The Negro vote matters to both par- 
ties. And both parties know that that 
vote can, at least in part, go either way. 

—Mary James 


Mrs. James is a Chicago housewife and 
on Friendship House’s Advisory Board. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF TALKS 
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raneous moment. ... We each have 
something to do in the Christian re- 
vitalization of the world. Each group 
has something to do, and we must 
avoid group smugness or exclusive- 
ness. . 

Certain fundamental things tie us 


all together—the reality of our rela- 
tionship with Christ. We are the 
Church. When we think of the 
Church’s responsibility, we inevita- 
bly are thinking of our own respon- 
sibility. 


* John Kearney, executive director 
Friendship House, discussed “Cultural 
Conflicts and Taboos.” 

The birth of discrimination can 
usually be found either in conflicts 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
STUDY WEEKENDS 
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and needs in all her Catholic families. 
The impression they made certainly 
rated a tag of unforgettable. 

The liturgical program of the week- 
end was a second factor in its success. 
The liturgy gave the conference depth 
and a stimulus of its own. Perhaps, en- 
thusiasm for the liturgical movement 
may have caused Childerley partici- 
pants to gloss over difficulties their fel- 
low parishioners at home encounter 
with the liturgy. But the Church’s lit- 
urgy proved undeniably successful at 
Childerley itself in welding the small 
group together in their worship of God. 
It seemed highly significant to me that 
the Sabatos attributed their apostolic 
concern and zeal to the liturgy-centered 
training both of them received in Bene- 
dictine schools. 


“Real” People 

Yet with all of this, the most valu- 
able gains of the weekend grew out of 
conversations with the outstanding 
group that had come to Childerley. 
Seminarians joke among ourselves 
about going into the world to meet 
“real” people. Here at Childerley were 
as “real” and genuine a group as I 
hope to find. 

Somehow the Childerley weekend 
had managed also, to create a remark- 
able group spirit. During a few mo- 
ments at group recreation, the effort 
to achieve this spirit may have seemed 
a bit strained. But the effort did suc- 
ceed and the communal spirit added 
still more to the impress of the week- 
end. 

Perhaps the spirit created at Childer- 
ley and the contact with such a group 
of unselfish, dedicated, and delightful 
people colored my evaluation of the 
weekend. In fact, I’m sure that it did. 
But at least one “oldtimer” is certain 
that much new can be learned and 
much new zeal acquired from the 
Friendship House conferences at Chil- 
derley Farm. 

—Arthur McGovern, S.J. 


Mr, McGovern is a Jesuit scholastic 
studying at West Baden College, West Ba- 
den Springs, Indiana. 


A FAMILY MAN: 


HE INTERRACIAL CONFERENCE 

held at Childerley in August was, 
for me, a very enriching and disturbing 
weekend. It was enriching because of 
the unity—or better, community— 
achieved by living, thinking and pray- 
ing together and especially by the won- 
derful experience of really meaningful 
participation in the liturgy. 

I found, too, that the temporary with- 
drawal from the noise of everyday liv- 
ing and the press of everyday problems 
to the peace and tranquility of thought- 
ful, prayerful consideration of a com- 
mon problem has the effect of ordering 
our thoughts, bolstering our convic- 
tions, and strengthening our fortitude. 

I also found the weekend disturbing. 


of interest or conflicts of culture. ... 
Customs that are beautiful in one 
area may be regarded as trouble- 
some in another—singing and call- 
ing, common in a mountain area, are 
not so acceptable in an urban set- 
ting. 

Adjustment to a new cultural area 
comes slowly, and the rich diversity 
of many urban areas is due precise- 
ly to the fact that the adjustments 
are never completely made. 


* Tony Sabato, Deerfield, Illinois, resi- 
dent who helped organize local support 
for builder planning to offer new homes 
for sale to both Negroes and whites, 
talked on “Suburbs and Newcomers.” 


We have to do something about 
this idea we have of being superior. 
In this feeling of superiority we tend 
to do away with the rights that oth- 
ers have. By denying these rights, 





It was disturbing because here we 
gained deeper understanding and new 
insights into the extent of social injus- 
tice in the world. We began to realize 
more deeply how and where we have 
failed in charity and justice to our 
neighbor—our brother. We had a 
chance to examine our consciences to 
see our own part in the failure of 
Christians to lift the present day world 
to God through Christ. 

And yet the weekend was not dis- 
couraging. It gave us hope because we 
learned again that the Church—and 
we are the Church—does have answers 
to the problems that beset us, if only 
we will implement them and help 
make them a reality in society. 

The entire conference helped us, first 
of all, to be fired by the spirit of the 
Church to go out and “teach all na- 
tions.” 

It helped us, secondly, to put on the 
mind of the Church. We must not only 
be good, and try to do good; we must 
also be knowledgeable. 

And it helped us, finally, to realize 
that talking and studying and praying 
are not enough. We must commit our- 
selves, get involved, act. 

—Louis Marrone 


While new to FH study weekends, Lou 
is no newcomer to apostolic work. He and 
his wife have been active in Aurora, IIli- 
nois, in the Christian Family Movement. 
They also organized Young Christian Stu- 
dents in that area. 


A TEACHER: 


S I LEFT Chicago on my way to 

Childerley Farm for the FH Study 
Weekend, my intention was not to 
study. In fact, I was pretty disgusted 
with race relations, community prob- 
lems, meetings, etc. and had resigned 
myself to sitting out the problems of 
the world. 

I just wanted to spend a pleasant 
weekend in the country! 

Then I listened to Monsignor Hillen- 
brand’s thoughts on the spirituality of 
a lay person; John Kearney’s down-to- 
earth discussion of stereotypes; Rudy 
Guy’s description of the sit-in demon- 
strations—among other good talks and 
discussions. 

I participated fully and meaningful- 
ly in the Mass and recited Prime and 
Compline with the entire gathering. 
Group singing Saturday evening and 
Sunday’s festive breakfast added en- 
tertainment to more serious matters. 

I don’t know exactly the moment the 
idea struck me, but I began to realize 
again there is hope for mankind and 
its problems. After this realization 
came a renewed dedication to my re- 
sponsibility for working toward a 
change for the better. 

As I rode home Sunday evening, I 
was very happy that I had received 
this intellectual and spiritual booster 


shot! 
—Dian Cooper 


As her comments indicate, Dian is an 
“oldtimer’ at interracial work. In addition 
to volunteer work at Friendship House, she 
teaches in a Chicago public grade school. 


we create a lower class .. . thus giv- 
ing us a watertight case for continu- 
ing the denial. 


* Reverend Robert A. Reicher, in- 
structor and Ph.D. candidate in sociol- 
ogy at Loyola University, Chicago, and 
assistant to Monsignor Cantwell, spoke 
on “How Is Social Change Brought 
About?” 


Different minority groups have 
different goals as to extent of assimi- 
lation sought. . . . My own convic- 
tion, however, is that all drives for 
some type of assimilation end up in 
a desire for complete assimilation. 


In a changing situation we have 
to find out where people are willing 
to “give” and where they are not. 
The sociologist would say, where 
they are willing to give, we should 
seize that opportunity. 
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